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CANADA'S CONSERVATIVE POLICIES- 
A REJOINDER 

BY THE EDITOR 

The world has seldom beheld a more splendid exhibition 
of political loyalty or a more striking illustration of the 
power of sentiment than the electors of Canada afforded 
when they rejected the reciprocal trade relationship prof- 
fered by the United States. That they were fully cognizant 
of the certain, if not of the continuing, consequences of their 
action must be asstimed. Not only were the vast material ad- 
vantages which Canada was bound to derive from such an 
arrangement set forth clearly by the Government which 
had effected it, but for more than twenty years they had 
been so generally recognized that the repeated refusals 
of the United States to entertain the proposal had come 
to be regarded as unneighborly, to say the least. Indeed, 
the boon to a country such as Canada, great in area but 
still so small in population as to be exceeded by the State 
of New York or Pennsylvania, abounding in resources whose 
development awaits only free and ready access of products 
to markets of practically unlimited capacity and demand, 
was and is too obvious to require demonstration. That the 
benefits likely to accrue to the United States could be only 
partially commensurate was almost equally evident. No 
fact could be more clear than that Canada's rejection of 
Eeciprocity was based, not upon economics, but upon pas- 
sionate fealty to the mother country, as evidenced by the 
reported tearing down of the Stars and Stripes and the 
enthusiastic raising of the Union Jack in various cities upon 
the night of the great emotional triumph. 

The nobleness of Canada's action may not be questioned, 
for the sacrifice was known to be great. Even so, it re- 
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mains a question whether the electors comprehended or yet 
comprehend the full magnitude of their oblation to patriotic 
feeling. To attain such understanding it is necessary 
to look to the circumstances and conditions within the 
United States which finally impelled the acquiescence of the 
Administration and of Congress. 

As in Canada, economic considerations bore little weight 
in the scales for or against the proposal. The border 
States opposed it upon the ground of unfair discrimination 
against their own interests, and high protectionists resisted 
on general principles. But there was no insistent pretense 
that the arrangement would wreak serious harm. Nor did 
any one assume to perceive immediate or substantial gains. 
Domestic politics was the cradle of Reciprocity in the United 
States. None will be found to question President Taft's 
sincerity in initiating and upholding the measure as one 
broadly wise and beneficent, but there is very good ground 
to doubt whether it would ever have been negotiated but 
for the wide-spread disapproval of the new Tariff Act. 
When the fact became plain that the country did sternly 
and, almost as a whole, resent that legislation as a breach 
of faith, two political necessities confronted the Admin- 
istration. One was to offset the great advantage which 
accrued to the Democratic party from common dissatis- 
faction. The other was to confound the recalcitrant In- 
surgent element within the Republican party by placing its 
leaders in Congress in a position of embarrassment. 

Suddenly, therefore, with no previous intimation, even of 
negotiations pending between the State Department and the 
Ottawa Government, the Administration flung the completed 
treaty— for such it really was — at Congress and complacent- 
ly awaited the effect of its coup. Clearly the Republican 
Insurgents must acquiesce and arouse the wrath of their 
farmer constituents or resist and belie their professions. 
The Democrats, too, must lend their support or disregard 
the popular mandate for lower rates to which they owed 
their majority in the House of Representatives. Coincident - 
ly the President was offering evidence of his own sincerity 
and of his determination to obtain tariff reductions by 
practical, business-like, and effective methods. It seemed, 
indeed, to be a masterstroke in the political game. 

The outcome is well known. The Democratic majority, 
while preferring a general revision, wisely indorsed the 
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arrangement as an " entering wedge," and each Insurgent 
Republican met the situation in such manner as to serve 
his individual purposes. The bill thereupon became a law 
and, at a pretty scene designed to become historic, the pen 
used by the President in affixing his signature was presented 
to the Secretary of State, in recognition of the adroitness 
which had achieved so signal a triumph for the Administra- 
tion. 

But there were flies in the ointment. The sagacious 
Democrats had forfeited no political advantage, and the 
Insurgent Republicans, though annoyed, had been neither 
humbled nor confounded: For the first time, moreover, 
since the day of Andrew Johnson a majority of Republican 
members of both Houses of Congress had openly, by their 
votes, repudiated the action of a Republican President. 
Most serious of all, not only the Republican protectionists, 
but the Republican farmers, to whose unswerving allegiance 
every Republican President has owed his election, had be- 
come enraged over the presumed discrimination against 
them in favor of manufacturers. 

Such was the trying condition of affairs when President 
Taft went forth to expound and elucidate the merits of his 
one signal achievement. There still remained hope that the 
actual operation of the reciprocal arrangement would dis- 
arm criticism, allay apprehension, and prove its utility; 
but the unexpected action of Canada having prevented the 
demonstration, and rendered further exposition futile, the 
President substituted arbitration as the basis of his appeal 
to the people, and the incident was closed. 

Reciprocity in the United States was only a football in 
the game of party and personal politics. There was never 
any real public demand for it and never the slightest an- 
ticipation of any direct economic benefits to be derived from 
it except in so far as general expansion of trade, even 
though temporarily disadvantageous, is supposed ultimately 
to safeguard the chief interests of a commercial nation. 

In point of fact, it would not have been considered at all 
but for the unprecedented political situation arising from 
the presence of a Republican President in the White House, 
a bifurcated Republican majority in the Senate, and a clear 
Democratic majority in the House. A recurrence of this 
condition is hardly conceivable. Moreover, with respect to 
the future, it is plainly evident (1) that the Republican 
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party in full control could not. be expected to renew negotia- 
tions which a majority of its members in both Houses of 
Congress had once rejected and (2) that the Democratic 
party in power would adhere to its definite policy of mak- 
ing a general revision, putting the Dominion in the same 
category with Germany, France, and other countries. True, 
the bill still remains upon the statute-books and might be 
made effective at some future date by the Ottawa Govern- 
ment's ratification, but obviously this status cannot con- 
tinue. Not only would it be inconsistent with the dignity 
of the United States to keep alive an option definitely re- 
jected, not merely by a Canadian ministry, but by the Cana- 
dian people; but doing so would tend to perpetuate a con- 
tentious issue in Canadian politics and thus become an act 
of discourtesy, if not indeed of positive unfriendliness on 
the part of the United States to Canada herself. In due 
course of time, therefore, and in natural and proper order, 
the Congress will repeal the Act. 

We make succinct mention of these facts merely to in- 
dicate and, perhaps, emphasize the greatness of Canada's 
self-abnegation on behalf of the Empire. She did not merely 
waive for the time being a chance to obtain trading advan- 
tages of inestimable value; she decisively and finally re- 
linquished the one and only opportunity that ever has been 
or is likely ever to be presented to her. 

The Conservative canvass closely resembled one of our 
Jingo compaigns in the day of the Plumed Knight from 
Maine. Apparently Mr. Borden and his colleagues did not 
.attempt to belittle the benefits foretold by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier; they either ignored them altogether or urged as 
sufficiently commensurate the " safe, stable, and secure," 
though necessarily much smaller, " trade with the Mother- 
land." Their appeal was to the spirit of Imperialism and 
loyalty to Britain. This in itself, though strong, would 
hardly have prevailed but for the shrewd arousal of fears 
that some form of enforced annexation might ensue from 
freer trading. Here was the bogie man, of mien as fright- 
ful as any ever painted by Blaine. It is incredible that the 
Conservative leaders were misled by President Taft's nat- 
ural phrases or by Speaker Clark's jocularity; but nothing 
could have served better their purpose, and evidently they 
made the most of their opportunity, if not to misconstrue, at 
least to attach undue weight and unmeant significance to 
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those utterances. Even Mr. Borden paled before his con- 
jured specter of " a commercial union which means some- 
thing else — everybody knows what." So Canada, trembling 
and loyal, voted to pay the great price and, incidentally, as 
further evidence of undying fealty, promised to send to the 
British Admiralty, " without delay," a sum equivalent to 
nearly three dollars per capita of population for the con- 
struction of two Dreadnoughts of the sea. 

What next? Full realization of the new Prime Minister's 
fondest hope has crowned his fervid eloquence. The prov- 
inces are still unforbidden by the United States to trade, 
each with the other, and the " east and west lines of trans- 
portation " are open to " trade with the Motherland." In 
what practical way will practical England show fitting ap- 
preciation of the splendid sentiment manifested by faithful 
Canada! Pleading for a preferential tariff as partial recom- 
pense for " our responsive affection," a distinguished citi- 
zen of Toronto asks the most powerful Conservative journal 
of England to " rise above preconceived ideas and lift this 
great question of sentiment and Empire above party poli- 
tics." And the great organ of English public opinion re- 
sponds, gratefully, that Canada's " high sense of Imperial 
duty must warm the heart of every true son of the Empire." 
But it adds firmly though kindly: " We cannot believe that 
the impoverishment of the United Kingdom can make for 
Imperialism; for in our opinion Preference, with its conse- 
quent forbidding or hampering of exchanges, must tend to 
waste and impoverishment. Free trade is the foundation 
stone of our Empire as of our Navy." 

Herein beyond a doubt is depicted the true attitude of 
England, not only as spoken in the present, but as proven 
in the past. Her heart warms to her faithful daughter, 
but her stomach yearns for the viands of the United States 
upon eqiial terms at competitive prices. And her gracious 
acceptance of the two Dreadnoughts will be evidence suf- 
ficient that " free trade " is indeed " the foundation stone 
of our Navy." 

Question as to the future attitude of the United States 
remains. " What seems likely enough," complacently ob 1 
serves a writer to the Spectator, " is that the United States 
will, to suit their own purposes, lower the tariff wall on their 
side and let Canada's natural products in free." How 
Canada could avail itself of such a privilege without widen- 
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ing the channels of trade to the South and thus becoming a 
" commercial appanage," with a yet more hideous fate in 
store, is a problem which would best be solved by the new 
Ministry. And yet if, as seems likely, the Democratic party 
shall be intrusted with power, it surely will be accorded 
without thought of discrimination of any kind, without 
rancor or envy or recollection of chagrin, for the very 
simple and excellent reason that the true feeling of the 
American people toward their energetic and high-principled 
Northern neighbors is not only altogether respectful, help- 
ful, and friendly, but wholly untainted by wish for political 
dominance over a people who have demonstrated a capacity 
for self-government superior to their own. 

The Editoe. 



